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Abstract. Problems of political succession are particularly acute when new regimes experience not 
merely the shock of the sudden introduction of democracy but also the challenge of consolidating a 
new territorial identity. The six North European states examined here, all of which became 
independent after the first world war, succeeded in establishing their legitimacy against threats 
from both left and right. The orderly political succession process was broken in three cases, 
however, by the appearance of authoritarian regimes in the inter-war period. The origins of this 
disjuncture are to be found not only in economic factors that enhanced the attractiveness of certain 
contemporary ideologies but also in the nature of elite political culture and the extent to which it 
had had the opportunity of absorbing liberal democratic norms. 


As in the case of most modern political mechanisms, the process of political 
succession may be said to depend for its successful functioning on the extent to 
which unambiguous procedures are not merely legally or constitutionally 
specified but are also embedded securely in traditional practice. The birth of 
parliamentary democracy in much of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth 
century placed a severe strain on political succession processes regarded up to 
then as natural, in that it replaced monarchs ruling by the grace of God by 
prime ministers governing with the consent of the people. In those instances 
where radical change took place not merely in the principles governing the 
political succession process but also in the geopolitical context over which 
political authority was exercised, additional stress was placed on the political 
system. 

It is the object of this article to examine the political succession experience in 
such difficult cases: in the more northerly successor states that seceded from 
Europe’s multi-national empires after the first world war — Ireland, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Czechoslovakia. After outlining the economic, 
social and cultural context within which these new democracies operated, we 
shall look at three rather different aspects of political succession: the process 
by which political legitimacy was transferred to the new states in the post-war 
revolutions, the mechanics of political succession under the new regime, and 
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the success or failure of the new states in maintaining liberal democratic 
constitutions in the face of pressure for authoritarian government. These three 
aspects, it should be pointed out, are interrelated: it must, then, also be asked 
to what extent the securing of uncontested political legitimacy at the outset 
and the establishment of a smoothly-functioning governmental succession 
process assisted in counteracting the fascist threat of the 1930s. 


1. The economic, social and cultural structure of the new states 


Some indicators of the cultural diversity and level of social development in the 
new states are presented in Table 1. The complexity of relationships between 
linguistic and religious denominational groups cannot easily be summarised, 
but it should be stated that, in general, language was the crucial factor in 
determining ethnic identity, and hence in structuring political loyalty, except 
in Ireland, where religion tended to play this role. In this connection, three 
points were of significance for subsequent political development. 
1. In each case, a formerly dominant, privileged minority remained within 
the borders of the state, which it regarded with more or less hostility. Irish 
Protestants, Swede-Finns, Baltic Germans, Germans in Czechoslovakia and 
Germans and Poles in Lithuania now found themselves virtually politically 
impotent in territories whose economic, cultural and political life they had 
dominated. 
2. Infour cases, spatial concentration of this minority had aggravated major- 
ity-minority relations. Swedish-speakers in the Aland Islands and Germans in 
the border areas of Czechoslovakia were included against their wishes in the 
new states, to which their loyalties remained questionable. In Ireland and 
Lithuania, by contrast, the comparable areas (Ulster and Vilnius) were ex- 
cluded from the new states, but at the cost of antagonising the majority of the 
population: Irlanda irredenta and Lituania irredenta became powerful foci of 
nationalist sentiment. 
3. In two cases, the ‘majority’ population was itself deeply divided along 
centre-periphery lines. Nominally Catholic, economically progressive Czechs 
found their fate linked with that of deeply religious but economically back- 
ward Slovak Catholics, while Protestant, economically developed northern 
Latvia had little in common with the Catholic, underdeveloped southern 
province of Latgale. The languages of the two peripheries, Slovak and Latgal- 
lian, though they could be regarded as dialects of Czech and Latvian, were 
sufficiently different from these to accentuate the cultural distinctiveness of 
the periphery. 

It will be clear from Table 1 that the economies of the six states were 
predominantly agrarian, except for Czechoslovakia (but even there almost 
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half of the population was engaged in agriculture). The populations were 
substantially literate, with near-universal literacy except in Lithuania, Latgale 
and Slovakia. It should also be pointed out that in terms of economic and social 
development the new states compared very favourably, in general, with the 
states from which they had seceded. This was outstandingly true of the 
relationship between Finland, Estonia and Latvia and the remainder of Rus- 
sia, and of Czechoslovakia and the remainder of the former Austrian Empire. 
Ireland, of course, constitutes an exception, having traditionally been one of 
the less developed areas of the United Kingdom. 

Rather more important, however, than the high proportion of farmers in the 
working population was the extent to which the agrarian sector remained 
deeply divided economically, socially and politically. The abolition of serf- 


Table 1. Population and social structure of six states at first post-war census, 1920-1926. 


Ireland Finland Estonia Latvia Lithuania? Czecho- 


(1926) (1920) (1922) (1925) (1923) slovakia 
(1921) 
Area (1000 km?) 69 388 48 66 56 140 
Population (000s) 2,972 3,365 1,107 1,845 2,171 13,613 
Nationality, 
Language (%):> 
Eponymous 4.4 88.7 87.6 73.4 80.1 64.8 
German - 0.1 1.7 3.8 4.1 23.6 
Russian - 0.1 8.3 10.5 2.3 3.5 
Jewish - - 0.4 5.2 71 1.4 
Swedish - 11.0 0.7 - - - 
English 95.6 - - - - - 
Other - 0.1 1.3 7.1 6.4 6.7 
Religions (% ):¢ 
Catholic 92.6 0.0 0.2 22.6 80.5 76.3 
Protestant 7.0 98.3 79.1 58.0 9.6 7.3 
Orthodox 0.0 1.6 19.0 13.9 2.5 0.5 
Jewish 0.1 0.1 0.4 5.2 7.3 2.6 
Other, none 0.3 0.0 1.3 0.3 0.1 13.3 
Other (%):4 
Urban 31.8 16.1 27.4 34.3 15.8 n.a. 
Agrarian 53.0 65.1 58.8 61.0 76.7 39.6 
Literate na. 99.2 94.4 85.3 69.0 93.0 


@ Includes Klaipeda Memel (data from 1925). 

> Refers to ethnic nationality except in Ireland and Finland (habitual language); the Irish figure is 
an estimate based on the Irish-speaking population resident in Irish-speaking districts. 

¢ ‘Orthodox’ includes Old Believers and Greek and Armenian Catholics. 

4 Because of different defining criteria cross-national comparisons must be treated cautiously. 
Source: Calculated from statistical yearbooks or censuses of states in question. 
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dom, where it had existed, and the introduction of formal equality before the 
law had removed institutional barriers to the purchase of land by peasants, but 
social change lagged far behind legal reform. Though its relative size varied 
from country to country, a small, culturally distinct group retained a dis- 
proportionate hold on landed property even by the end of the first world war, 
and market forces had deposited by its side a new class of wealthy ‘grey barons’ 
drawn from the majority ethnic community. The small Swedish-speaking (in 
Finland), German-speaking (in Estonia, Latvia and Czechoslovakia), Polish- 
speaking (in Lithuania) and Protestant (in Ireland) landed gentry thus found 
themselves in uneasy alliance with a class of conservative owners of new 
property anxious to slow the pace of the agrarian revolution. The in- 
completely-resolved agrarian issue was thus to pose a challenge to the new 
states, but one which their governments, as will be suggested below, were 
capable of forging into a powerful weapon against their revolutionary oppo- 
nents. 


2. The political legitimacy of the successor states 


In all cases, the new states were born directly out of the social and political 
transformation of Europe during and immediately after the first world war.' It 
should, however, be emphasised that although extreme nationalist viewpoints 
could have been heard immediately before the war, the great body of middle 
class public opinion in each of the six countries before 1914 had favoured no 
more than autonomy. Given the existing constitutional contexts, this position 
was most extreme in Ireland (where the Nationalist Party’s policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland implied, however, merely devolution within the United 
Kingdom) and in the Baltic provinces and Lithuanian areas of Russia (where 
Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian nationalists demanded autonomy within the 
Empire for the territories in which they constituted a majority of the popula- 
tion). Although Czechs also fought for a re-structuring of the Habsburg 
monarchy along federal lines, they already enjoyed a degree of autonomy in 
the three historic Czech provinces of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. In Fin- 
land nationalist demands were conservative and defensive. Linked to Russia 
since 1809 in a personal union under whose terms the autocratic Tsar of Russia 
was simultaneously a constitutional monarch as Grand Duke of Finland, 
Finnish nationalists wished merely to preserve the country’s constitutional 
autonomy, which came under pressure in the years 1899-1905 and 1910-1917. 
The social democratic movement, which acquired a new significance following 
the introduction of universal suffrage in Finland (1906), of an indirectly- 
elected parliament in Russia (1906) and of manhood suffrage in Austria (1907), 
was also cautious, in general favouring merely autonomy. 
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The catastrophic impact of the war on the Russian and Austrian empires 
helped to bring about a transformation of public and elite opinion, and a 
similar change took place in Ireland for slightly different reasons. Bolshevism 
was opposed not merely to the Russian economic, social and political systems 
but also to tsarist centralisation, and thus endorsed the principle of self- 
determination for Finns, Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians; furthermore, 
the bourgeoisie in these outlying areas was repelled by the notion of workers’ 
and peasants’ governmment and saw in separation from Russian the prospect 
of a cutting of losses. The apparently final collapse of the Habsburg monarchy 
in 1918 similarly facilitated an alliance of the Czech workers and bourgeoisie 
against the prospect of pan-German domination, and an independent state 
embracing also the Slovaks of Hungary seemed the most viable alternative. By 
the end of 1918 the contagion of revolutionary separatism had, for other 
reasons, spread also to Ireland, but was faced there not with a disintegrating 
empire but with one of the recently victorious western powers. In all six cases 
the new states were essentially the creations of the separatist middle classes, 
but they were confronted with challenges (varying in intensity from case to 
case) from the revolutionary left on the one hand and elements of the ancien 
regime on the other. An attempt is made in Table 2 to summarise these 
challenges. 

Least serious was the challenge from those who wished to preserve as much 
as possible of the old constitutional order. The proposed settlements listed 
under this heading in Table 2 fall into three distinct categories. The first 
comprises instances where the metropolitan state sought to cut its losses by 
offering a degree of territorial autonomy, as in the offer of the United 
Kingdom government to devolve legislative and executive power to an Ireland 
partitioned between Catholics (Southern Ireland) and Protestants (Northern 
Ireland). Secondly, formerly dominant groups who would be minorities in the 
new states sought to create alternative states out of the ruins of collapsing 
empires in alliance with outside powers. Thus the Baltic Germans hoped that 
the creation of a United Baltic Duchy in a personal union with Germany under 
the Kaiser would help to secure their position, the Polish gentry and their allies 
in Lithuania supported the re-creation of the old Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth of the eighteenth century in a new Polish Republic, and the German 
population of Bohemia and Moravia sought to create a new, German-speak- 
ing state in alliance with the Germans of Austria proper. Thirdly, conservative 
nationalists in Finland and Lithuania proposed the establishment of constitu- 
tional monarchies under a German Protestant prince (Finland) or a German 
Catholic duke (Lithuania). 

The ultimate collapse of the German monarchy following its defeat in the 
war effectively terminated the prospect of a line of buffer-states from Finland 
to Lithuania under hereditary rulers drawn from Germany, though German 
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troop concentrations in Latvia that remained until 1919 in the guise of defen- 
ders of the people against Bolshevism raised the prospect of the creation of a 
reactionary state. For a mixture of reasons, ranging from the local balance of 
military forces to the international balance of diplomatic power, Czechs and 
Lithuanians were able to hold their own against neighbouring states with 
claims on their territory, though Polish military occupation of the historic 


Table 2. The revolutionary political succession process, 1918-1922. 


Country Ancien regime Failed De facto Failed 
‘reactionary’ bourgeois ‘revolutionary’ 
state republic state 
Ireland? Kingdom, integral Southern Ireland Irish Free State Republic of 
part of UK (1921-22) (1922-) Ireland (1918-) 
(autonomous area 
within UK) 

Finland Grand Duchy in Kingdom of Republic of Finnish Socialist 
personal union Finland (1918) Finland (1918-) Workers’ Republic 
with Russian (1918) 
Empire 

Estonia Russian gubernii Republic of Estonian Labour 
of Estland and Estonia (1918-40) Commune 
Livland (part?) United Baltic (1918-1919) 

Latvia Russian gubernii of Duchy (1918) Republic of Latvia Latvian Socialist 
Kurland, Livland (1918-40) Soviet Republic 
(parts), Vitebsk (1918-1919) 
(part?) 

Lithuania Russian gubernii of Republic of Poland Republic of Lithuanian- 
Kaunas and (1918-); Kingdom Lithuania Belorussian 
Vilnius (part); of Lithuania (1918-40) Socialist Soviet 
Prussian area of (1918) Republic 
Memel (1918-1919) 

Czecho- Austrian Crown Republic of Republic of - 

slovakia lands of Bohemia, German-Austria Czechoslovakia 
Moravia and (1918-) (1918-) 


Silesia; Hungarian 
areas of Slovakia 
and Ruthenia 


4 The twenty six Irish counties that formed ‘Southern Ireland’, which acquired effective indepen- 
dence in 1922 as the Irish Free State, became known in 1937 as Eire and in 1949 as the Republic of 
Ireland. The present IRA campaign in Northern Ireland, however, derives its legitimacy from the 
assumption that the 1918 ‘Republic of Ireland’, embracing the whole territory of the island, still 
enjoys a de jure existence. 

> The northern portion. 

© The southern portion. 

4 Latgale. 
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Lithuanian capital of Vilnius left the new Lithuanian state with a lasting 
grievance. The proposed new state of Southern Ireland also collapsed, having 
failed to satisfy nationalist demands for complete separation from Great 
Britain. 

Of the reactionary-type states discussed above, only Southern Ireland had 
an unambiguous basis in law, though a strong argument could be made for 
adding the ‘Kingdom of Finland’ to this. The other proposed territorial and 
constitutional structures were ad-hoc reactions to a political, constitutional 
and legal vacuum. The four revolutionary workers’ states established on the 
borderlands of Russia had, however, a rather stronger claim to constitutional 
legality. Bolshevism was strongest of all in Latvia, and Latvian social demo- 
crats were in the vanguard of the revolutionary movement in Russia itself. In 
the election to the Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917 in the portion of 
Latvia not under German control the Bolsheviks won 72 per cent of the poll 
(calculated from Radkey 1950, 78-80). A Latvian Socialist Soviet Republic 
was formed in these areas and was recognised as such by the Russian Socialist 
Republic. Estonia had already been granted autonomy by the Russian Pro- 
visional Government in April 1917, and, following the Bolshevik take-over in 
Petrograd, the Executive Committee of Estonian Soviets took over power and 
eventually declared the existence of the Estonian Labour Commune. A Lithu- 
anian-Belorussian Socialist Soviet Republic established in December 1918 was 
similarly able to assert its authority over roughly half of the Lithuanian- 
speaking areas. 

The case of Finland was rather less straightforward. Finnish Social Demo- 
crats had won a parliamentary majority in the elections of 1916, but the 
abdication of Nicholas II raised complex constitutional questions. Since his 
authority as Tsar passed to the Russian Provisional Government, in whom 
were the powers of the Grand Duke of Finland now vested? The Social 
Democrats took the view that these powers had now passed to the Finnish 
Diet, and consequently refused to recognise the dissolution of the Diet by the 
Provisional Government in 1917; conservative constitutional theorists argued, 
however, that they passed to the Provisional Government. The Social Demo- 
crats lost their majority in the 1917 elections, but they eventually decided on 
direct action, and in January 1918 established a workers’ republic whose writ 
extended over most of southern Finland. 

Concern for the existing constitutional order played no role in the Sinn Fein 
movement which was swept to victory in Ireland in the United Kingdom 
election of 1918. Its parliamentary representatives met in Dublin and declared 
the country an independent republic. Unable to maintain its existence in the 
face of British power on the island, however, the Sinn Fein leaders agreed in 
the 1921 ‘Treaty’ with Great Britian to independent status within the British 
Commonwealth. This precipitated a secession by extreme republicans, who 
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refused to recognise the ‘British-imposed’ dissolution of their illegal parlia- 
ment, the Dail, in 1922, and who eventually vested the executive authority of 
the Irish Republic in the Army Council of the IRA, which, in the view of its 
supporters, constitutes to the present the sole legitimate government of the 
island. The major difference between the revolutionary ‘Irish Republic’ and 
its east European counterparts was, of course, that although it was supported 
by the extreme left, its moving force was nationalist rather than socialist. 

Armed conflict between the five revolutionary republics (there was no 
equivalent in Czechoslovakia) and the new bourgeois states was short but 
bitter, each side claiming that it represented the true interests of the nation 
while its opponents were merely the agents of a foreign power. The four 
socialist republics undoubtedly enjoyed such military support as the beleag- 
uered Russian republic could afford, but Irish republicans were forced to rely 
to a much greater extent on their own resources. On the other hand, the new 
bourgeois states clearly enjoyed the blessing of the western powers, modified 
in the East European case by caution in anticipation of the possibility of the 
restoration of a counter-revolutionary Russia to its pre-war territorial limits. 
The Council of Lithuania (1917) and the Council of Latvia (1918), ad-hoc 
bodies that became the de facto governments of the new bourgeois states, 
enjoyed direct German military support, while the Estonian Provincial Coun- 
cil (1917) had been established by the Russian Provisional Government and 
had the support of Russian and Finnish White forces. The conservative 
government of Finland that came to power in late 1917 similarly enjoyed 
German support, while the government of the new Irish Free State (1922) was 
supported by the British. The Finnish and Irish bourgeois states were the least 
revolutionary in terms of their constitutional-legal evolution from the old 
regime; Estonia also, perhaps, could be added to this list. The new Czecho- 
slovak Republic was rather different. It was born in a legal vacuum, the major 
guarantee of its future being the 1919 post-war treaties. Its de facto government 
was the Czecho-Slovak National Committee, a conservative body that repre- 
sented the major Czech political forces, in proportion to their strength in the 
1911 Austrian Reichsrat elections, and representatives of the Slovaks. 

Aside from their economic and social effects, the civil wars had two types of 
political consequence for the victorious bourgeois states. The first was that 
they disrupted the forces of the left. The left-wing social democrats of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania had been decisively defeated by military force 
and the new Communist parties were not permitted to function openly in the 
new states. The right-wing social democrats who cooperated with the new 
states represented only a fraction of their movements’ former strength. In 
Ireland, the anti-Treaty Sinn Fein rump, defeated in the civil war of 1922-23, 
split in 1926. Pragmatists under de Valera formed a new party, Fianna Fail, 
which was prepared to recognise the de facto regime. Only the small minority 
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of left-wing republican socialists and other extreme nationalists remained in 
the Sinn Fein camp. 

Secondly, the civil war helped to bring about a consolidation of the forces of 
the right. Much though they may have disliked the new bourgeois states, the 
formerly privileged minorities found them the lesser of two evils; they were 
certainly preferable to the left-wing republics. Thus the Baltic Germans 
played a role in defending the new states of Estonia and Latvia, and Irish 
Protestants cooperated with the pro-Treaty government of William Cosgrave 
and his new, conservative, Cumann na nGaedheal party. The position of the 
Swedish-speaking minority in Finland was more subtle. Their representatives 
had, before 1917, defended the constitutional autonomy of Finland, but a 
number of Swedish-speakers expressed a preference for incorporation with 
Sweden to inclusion in an independent Finnish state. Some of their representa- 
tives were, however, strongly attached to the ancien regime. The outstanding 
example is Mannerheim, who became a hero of White Finland during the civil 
war. Mannerheim took the Finnish nationalist side only because an indepen- 
dent Finland was preferable to Bolshevism; for him, the restoration of the 
tsarist system would have been the best solution. In Czechoslovakia, by 
contrast, the bitter relations between Czechs and Germans were not tempered 
by the catharsis of a joint struggle for survival against Bolshevism. 

One circumstance that played into the hands of the governments of each of 
the new states was the incompletely-resolved agrarian problem. The radical 
land redistribution measures of the post-war period were in some instances 
merely the last stage in the breaking-up of large estates (Finland, 1918-22; 
Czechoslovakia, 1919; Ireland, 1923), but in others their effects were more 
immediately far-reaching (Estonia, 1919; Latvia, 1920; Lithuania, 1922). In all 
cases, the sponsoring governments could claim credit for measures that won 
more support than they alienated, and this was a critical factor in one case, 
Latvia. There, the conservative peasants found the scheme of the government 
of the embryonic Republic of Latvia to introduce a radical measure of peasant 
proprietorship preferable to the collectivist policies of the Latvian Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 


3. Political succession in the new states 


Words such as ‘right-wing’ and ‘conservative’ have been applied above to the 
regimes that emerged triumphant out of the post-war civil conflicts. These 
terms are, of course, relative; by Western European standards, the ‘con- 
servatives’ in the new states were, with the possible exceptions of the Finns and 
the Czechs, radical democrats. This is to be seen clearly in the constitutions 
that governed these liberal democracies during the inter-war period (Finland, 
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1919; Estonia and Czechoslovakia, 1920; Latvia, Lithuania and Ireland, 1922). 
In all of these, the constitution vested sovereignty in the people as represented 
in a fully democratised parliament which included a popular chamber elected 
by direct, equal and secret suffrage with proportional representation. This was 
qualified by the creation of a second chamber (a directly-elected Senate) in 
Czechoslovakia and, at British insistence, in Ireland. On the other hand, in 
Ireland, as in Estonia and Latvia, provision was made for direct legislation by 
means of popular initiative and referendum. In all cases, the cabinet was to be 
answerable to parliament, which was also given responsibility for selecting the 
prime minister, except in Finland and Czechoslovakia. The constitutions of 
these two countries were significantly more conservative than the others. This 
is to be seen particularly in the strong role given the head of state, the 
President: in the Finnish case his powers resembled those of the former Grand 
Duke, in the Czechoslovak case those of the Kaiser, in both cases presumably 
reflecting the views of the elder statesmen who drafted the constitutions but 
who had been formed by their experiences under the ancien regime. Suspicion 
of an executive head of state was strongest of all in Estonia, which avoided the 
creation of any such office, and in Ireland, where the office of Governor 
General, representative of the British King, was included only under British 
pressure and was of primarily symbolic significance. The powers of the Latvian 
and Lithuanian presidents, who, like their Czechoslovak but unlike their 
Finnish counterpart were elected by parliament, were very feeble. 

In looking at the political succession process in the interwar period the 
question of continuity between cabinets or its absence must be seen in the 
context of the evolving party political composition of parliament. In two cases 
a further consideration needs to be borne in mind: the role of the President. 
The early life of the Czechoslovak Republic was dominated by the personality 
of its first President, T.G. Masaryk (1918-34). Although his tiny Realist Party 
had been without electoral significance, his prestige as philosopher of the 
Czech nationalist revival had guaranteed him a central role in the political life 
of the new state. His capacity to influence not merely the conduct of foreign 
policy but also the process of coalition-building made him an underwriter of 
the prime ministerial succession process (in the 1929-32 period he even ap- 
pointed ministers at will). The second President, Benes (1934—38), continued 
this role. The powers of the three Finnish Presidents who held office during 
this period — Stahlberg (Progressive, 1919-25). Relander (Agrarian, 1925-31) 
and Svinhufvud (Conservative, 1931-37) — were similarly extensive. 

The deeply-fragmented nature of the party political life of the country made 
coalition-building an indispensable part of government formation. An effort is 
made in Table 3 to illustrate the ideological diversity of the new states, whose 
political cleavages fit uneasily into conventional classifications of party sys- 
tems (such as Lipset and Rokkan 1967). This table confines itself to the 
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majority ethnic community; in reality the party system was much more compli- 
cated, especially in Latvia and Czechoslovakia, where the national minorities 
and the Latgallian and Slovak groups had separate party systems. The tradi- 
tional, orthodox, middle-class right was strongest in Ireland and Finland. In 
Estonia and Latvia its position was filled by the conservative Peasant parties 
(which contrasted strongly in orientation to the centrist agrarian parties of 
Finland and Czechoslovakia and the leftist Peasant Populists in Lithuania); in 
Lithuania and Czechoslovakia clericalist groups were the strongest parties of 
the right, though not themselves the most right-wing. In all cases except 
Ireland and Lithuania the social democratic tendency accounted for the largest 
single party, but this reflected the deep fragmentation of the party system 
rather than an inherent strength of social democracy. The social democrats 
presumably profited (clearly so in Finland) from the fact that the Communist 
parties were unable to operate freely anywhere in Czechoslovakia. 

An effort is made in Figure 1 to summarise the degree of electoral fragmen- 
tation of the party systems by plotting the support level of the three largest 
parties in the competitive elections of the inter-war period. This, of course, 


Table 3. The party systems of the new states, 1919-1939. 


Ireland Finland Estonia Latvia Lithuania Czecho- 
slovakia 
Clerical - - - Chr. Chr. Dem. People’s 
Peasants [6] Bloc [40] Party [10] 
Bourgeois: 
~Right Cumannna Nat. - Nat. Union Nat. Union Nat. Dem. 
nGaedheal Coalition [2] [2] Party [4] 
(35) [16] 
— Left - Nat. Prog. People’s Dem. - Nat. Soc. 
Party [8] Party [11] Centre [5] Party [9] 
Agrarian: 
-Right Farmers’ - Peasants’ Peasants’ - - 
Party [6] Party [12] Union [15] 
- Centre Fianna Fail Agrarian - - - Agrarian 
[38] Union [23] Party [13] 
~ Left - - Labour - Peasant - 
Party [16] Populists 
(19] 


Working-class: 
- Right Labour Soc. Dem. Soc. Lab. Soc.Dem. Soc. Dem. Soc. Dem. 
Party [11] Party [33] Party [22] Party [29] Party [13] Party [15] 
— Left - Soc. Lab. — Workers’ Peas. Lab. Workers’ Comm. 
Party [6] Party [5] Party [3] Party [2] Party [9] 


Note: Figures in brackets refer to average percentage of votes in competitive inter-war elections. 
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Fig. 1. Support for three largest parties, 1919-1938.* 


tells us nothing about the ideological distance between these parties, nor does 
it show shifts of support within this ‘group of three’. On the other hand, it 
should be pointed out that, despite the great multiplicity of parties, electoral 
stability was, as in Western Europe, the norm. Three patterns emerge from 
this figure: Ireland, Finland and Lithuania, where support was consistently 
consolidated in the three largest parties, despite a drop in the early 1920s; 
Estonia, where support was more dispersed but where a three-way consoli- 
dation took place in 1932; and Latvia and Czechoslovakia, where the existence 
of ethnic minority and regional parties accentuated electoral fragmentation, 
which increased further in the 1920s. 

The crucial question regarding political succession within a liberal democ- 
racy is, of course, the nature of and circumstances surrounding the transfer of 
power from one government to the next. One measure that is frequently used 
is that of governmental stability: the frequency with which governments 
change and the mean duration of each government. The position in the six 
states under analysis here is summmarised in Table 4. It will be seen that 
the mean duration of a government was highest of all in Ireland, where it 
amounted to almost two years. Finland and Czechoslovakia followed, with a 
mean duration of half the Irish one; in Lithuania the mean life-span of a 
government was half of this again; while Latvia and Estonia fell somewhere 
between Finland and Lithuania. These figures are inflated in all cases by the 
formal criterion of measurement used; no account is taken of the fact that a 
government might have resigned for some purely formal reason, to be immedi- 
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ately reconstructed in identical form. The large number of prime ministers that 
succeeded each other in directing the government of some of these countries 
suggests, however, that a considerable circulation of top personnel, at least, 
took place. 

It is necessary to look in more detail at the nature of the coalitions that 
supported the governments discussed above. Broadly speaking, three kinds of 
pattern emerge. In Ireland and Lithuania, the system was bi-polar. In Ireland, 
the pro-Treaty Cumann na nGaedheal party remained in office from 1922 to 
1932 with the support of the Farmers’ Party and Independents (Ireland’s 
nearest equivalent to the national minority parties of Eastern Europe); a 
dramatic break took place in 1932, when Fianna Fail, representative of the 
defeated side in the civil war, began a sixteen-year period of office initially 
with Labour Party support. In Lithuania, a Christian Democratic Bloc monop- 
olised the government until June 1926, when it was replaced by a left-wing 
coalition of Social Democrats and Peasant Populists. Secondly, in Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia a more unpredictable form of political succession de- 
veloped: multi-party coalitions including normally the Agrarians, frequently 
other parties of the right and occasionally Social Democrats alternated with 
minority governments of various kinds. Thirdly, in Czechoslovakia there 
developed alongside multi-party cabinets that usually included all of the major 
Czech parties a peculiar institution known as the Pétka. This consisted of the 
leaders of the five main Czech parties (Social Democrats, National Socialists, 
National Democrats, Agrarians and Clericals) who met in committee on a 
semi-institutionalised basis to chart the broad lines of government policy. In 
another context this consensus-seeking mechanism might have been seen as a 
guarantee of political stability and orderly political succession, but the con- 
sensus being sought in Czechoslovakia normally included neither the Slovaks 
nor the German minority. 

The tendency for political parties to cluster into clearly-definable blocs 


Table 4. Governments and prime ministers in the new states, 1919-1939. 


Ireland Finland Estonia Latvia Lithuania Czecho- 





slovakia 
Period Dec 1922- Nov 1917—- Nov 1918- Jul 1919- Nov 1918 Nov 1918- 
Jan 1938 Dec 1939 Mar 1934 May 1934 Dec 1926 Oct 1938 
Number of 
Governments 8 22 22 17 13 18 
Mean duration, 
months 22.6 12.0 8.4 10.5 75 13.3 


Number of Prime 
Ministers 2 13 10 9 8 9 
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made the construction of parliamentary majorities in the new states easier. 
Where these blocs were reduced to two (as in Ireland and Lithuania) there 
were few problems of ‘normal’ political succession (i.e. between leaders within 
a single bloc which held a parliamentary majority). Political succession be- 
tween blocs was, however, rather more difficult. The transfer of power in 
Ireland in 1932 from the pro-Treaty victors to the anti-Treaty vanquished of 
the civil war was a crucial stage in political development; of similar importance 
was the advent of Finland’s first socialist government, that of Tanner, in 1926; 
while the ousting of Lithuania’s Christian Democratic Bloc by a Socialist- 
Populist coalition in 1926 placed unbearable strain on the system. Estonia and 
Latvia, by contrast, found it much easier to incorporate their moderate 
socialist parties into the governmental system. The role of the Czech and 
Finnish Presidents in providing continuity and facilitating prime-ministerial 
succession has already been referred to; one of its most interesting applications 
was the phenomenon of non-party ‘governments of experts’ appointed by the 
Presidents during times of inter-party disagreement or cabinet crises, a device 
which allowed the President a crucial role in the last resort in preventing 
system break-down. 


4. The authoritarian threat 


All six of the new states came under threat, to a greater or lesser extent, from 
authoritarian, anti-parliamentary, quasi-fascist movements: in Ireland the 
National Guard (popularly known as the Blueshirts); in Finland the Lapua 
movement; in Estonia the Association of Freedom Fighters; in Latvia, among 
other organisations, the Thunder Cross Association; in Lithuania the Iron 
Wolf Organisation; and in Czechoslovakia, among other groups, the National 
League.‘ In Ireland, Finland and Lithuania these organisations agitated in 
close association with existing political parties —- with Cumann na nGaedheal, 
the National Coalition and the Nationalist Party, respectively. The other three 
were regarded with hostility even by the parties of the right. In the three 
countries with significant German-speaking minorities it was difficult to be a 
native fascist. Fascism implied nationalism and dislike of alien minorities 
(among whom the Germans were usually numbered), but it also implied 
admiration for Hitler, who was regarded as the spiritual leader of all Germans. 
This factor undoubtedly stunted the growth of Czech fascism, but there was a 
tendency among Baltic and Finnish fascists to look to Mussolini rather than to 
Hitler. 

In no case, however, did fascist movements come to power. The Irish 
Blueshirts, fascists in form rather than in substance, never constituted a 
serious threat, and after their merger with Cumann na nGaedheal in 1933 to 
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form the new Fine Gael party, they became increasingly a source of embar- 
rassment to the parliamentary right. Czech fascism ceased to be a serious 
threat after an abortive rebellion in 1933, but at the same time the commitment 
of the German minority to fascism was increasing; in the 1935 elections the 
Sudeten German Party won two-thirds of the German vote, and by the 1938 
local elections Henlein’s party had the support of 80 per cent of Germans. The 
Finnish Lapua movement was able to exert considerable influence on policy- 
making through its relationship with the National Coalition Party, but it 
overplayed its hand in attempting a take-over of the state apparatus in 1932. 
Thereafter, Finnish fascists organised separately as the People’s Patriotic 
Movement. 

The relationship between fascism and the establishment of authoritarian 
regimes in the Baltic states was subtle. In Lithuania, the authoritarian take- 
over came first and facilitated the spread of fascist ideas rather than being their 
consequence. The victory of the Socialist-Populist alliance in the 1926 general 
election alarmed the right and provoked a military coup, whose leaders invited 
Antanas Smetona, leader of the nationalist right in the early state-formation 
days, to form a government. Smetona’s hold on power was gradually consoli- 
dated and a one-party state was introduced. This, however, initially resembled 
a traditional authoritarian regime rather than a fascist one, and Smetona 
resisted pressures to re-mould the state along Italian corporatist lines. In 
Estonia and Latvia breakdown was associated with the economic crisis of the 
1930s and a perceived need for strong government. This led to a successful 
fascist-sponsored referendum in Estonia, which resulted in creation of the 
office of President and its endowment with considerable power. Prime Minis- 
ter Pats, who became Acting President in 1934 under the new constitutional 
law, had argued that this would allow presidential dictatorship, and proved his 
point by declaring a state of emergency with the support of the army, banning 
the fascist organisation and going on to dissolve parliament, ban political 
parties and establish an authoritarian state that later acquired some of the 
trappings of Italian corporatism. Pats justified his action by virtue of the 
probability that the fascist nominee would have been elected president and 
would have established a dictatorship had he not done so himself; dictatorship 
could only be prevented by dictatorial methods. A set of parallel events took 
place in Latvia. There, as in Estonia, parliamentarians’ efforts at a moderate 
strengthening of the executive failed, and prime minister Ulmanis declared a 
state of emergency on 16 March 1934, four days after Pats’s similar action in 
Estonia. In conjunction with the army, he went on to ban the Thunder Cross 
Association and to establish an authoritarian system in the name of the 
defence of democracy. 

While the immediate causes of the end of liberal democracy in the Baltic 
Republics may be identified relatively easily, it is not clear why these events 
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and their consequences should have taken place in the Baltic states but not in 
Finland, Czechoslovakia and Ireland. One set of relevant factors has already 
been examined, but is unlikely to produce a sufficient explanation: charac- 
teristics inherent in the political system. The Baltic states had fragmented 
party systems, but so, too, did Finland and especially Czechoslovakia. Baltic 
governments tended to be short-lived (7-10 months), but so, too, were Finnish 
and Czechoslovak governments (12-13 months). Here there is, however, a 
difference of degree; and to this may be added the fact that strong Presidents in 
Finland and Czechoslovakia contributed to executive continuity, unlike the 
position in the Baltic republics. Ireland, however, survived although the head 
of state had virtually no political influence. 

It has also been suggested that the collapse of liberal democracy in Estonia 
and Latvia was associated with the economic crisis that followed the depres- 
sion of 1929 and its differential impact on various social groups (Lipping 1974; 
Parming 1975). It is not possible here to test this, but a few aggregate indicators 
of economic conditions that have been held to be relevant have been exam- 
ined.° The first is external trade, as measured by the value of exports over the 
1921-37 period. The coups in Estonia and Latvia took place at the end of along 
period of catastrophic decline in external trade, but at a point where the 
position was already on the mend. In Lithuania, on the other hand, the 1926 
coup took place at the end of a period of expanding trade. What is most 
noteworthy, however, is the similarity of external trade patterns in all six 
cases: Finland, Ireland and Czechoslovakia experienced a trade slump of 
comparable magnitude. Secondly, the cost of living index declined rapidly, as 
elsewhere, after 1929, though more rapidly in the Baltic republics than in the 
other three states. In other words, the Estonian and Latvian coups took place 
towards the end of a period of deflation. The cost of living index must, 
however, be examined against changes in the wages index. Over the post-1929 
period the wages index also declined, though more slowly than the cost of 
living index. The net effect was that the gap between the two indices increased. 
Wages, in other words, fell more slowly than prices, which could normally be 
taken to mean that people’s material circumstances were improving. Finally, 
data on unemployment show that post-depression unemployment levels in- 
creased most rapidly in Czechoslovakia and Ireland — where, ironically, the 
authoritarian threat was weakest — to a point enormously above the Baltic and 
Finnish levels. 

The data on which these remarks are based need to be treated with caution. 
In the first place, despite the appearance of precision they are extremely 
crude: standards and criteria vary not merely between countries but also 
within countries, rendering comparison difficult. Secondly, the data purport 
to be aggregate indicators, but in reality are not. The cost of living index, for 
instance, is in general based on the position in the capital city, while the wages 
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index refers to selected, supposedly typical occupations. Thirdly, even if the 
indicators were valid for the aggregate position, they would not necessarily 
draw attention to the changing fortunes of politically significant sub-groups. 
Stability in the average material conditions of life may disguise sweeping 
changes in the conditions of particular groups. Insofar as significance can be 
attached to these indicators, however, they highlight the need to look beyond 
simple economic causes for the origin of the political crises of the 1930s. 


5. Conclusion: Political succession in the new states 


Three radically different types of political succession have been examined here 
within a common geographical context. These may be typified as follows, in 
the order in which they have been presented in the last three sections rather 
than in order of their intrinsic importance: 

1. the more or less forcible seizure of power by a regional counter-elite, bent 
on establishing a modern, liberal democratic national state, from the rulers of 
pre- or partly-democratic multi-national empires. In each case the new elite 
was constrained not merely to secure the legitimacy of a new form of govern- 
ment but also to establish the territorial identity of its new state (‘state 
succession’); 

2. the normal, peaceful transfer of power from one portion of the elite to 
another, or, depending on circumstances and on matters of definition, from 
one elite to another, within the framework of an authoritative set of rules 
(‘governmental succession’); 

3. the exceptional capture of power by a portion of the elite or by a counter- 
elite by means of a (not necessarily violent) coup, in which the new rulers 
provide an alternative constitutional framework to justify their accession to 
power (‘regime succession’). 

While any attempt to account for the failure of the normal constitutional 
succession of governments and its replacement by a more extreme form of 
political succession must take a large number of external and domestic factors 
into account, these may be grouped into three categories. 

The first is the international power balance. It was the weakness of powers 
such as Austria and Russia in defeat that made separation not merely prefera- 
ble to federal re-organisation, but also practical. Defeated Germany was, 
however, still strong enough to play a major role in detaching Russia’s western 
borderlands. International pressures played some role in the inter-war liberal 
democratic succession process by providing a model acceptable to the western 
powers. Presumably, however, experimentation with any form of government 
other than Bolshevism would have fallen within limits acceptable to the 
dominant external powers, except in the case of the Irish Free State, whose 
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constitution required the approval of the United Kingdom parliament. The 
most obvious instance of the termination of liberal democratic procedures as a 
consequence of external intervention was, of course, Czechoslovakia in 1938. 

The second type of influence is also external: the set of political infections 
that struck Europe periodically. The phenomenon of the rapid transmission 
not merely of new ideas but also of new values and new perceptions of the 
possibility of political change has been inadequately studied. Yet, at certain 
times a wave of political change has swept across Europe, normally in the 
wake of a social-psychological transformation. The events of 1830, 1848 and 
1968 are examples. As far as the inter-war political succession process is 
concerned, four ‘diseases’, all highly contagious, may be identified. The first 
was separatist nationalism during the later years of the war: stirrings were to be 
heard among peoples who had up to that point been silent, and in the case of 
more advanced nationalities reformist federalists were transformed into or 
replaced by revolutionary separatists. This was compounded in many in- 
stances by a radical democratic fever that threatened to destroy traditional 
political institutions and that affected also countries untouched by the na- 
tionalist wave. Thirdly, Bolshevism and support for the council (soviet) form 
of political organisation affected much of Europe, resulting in the establish- 
ment of workers’ republics on at least a temporary basis in many cases. 
Fourthly, fascist ideas spread rapidly in the 1930s, when the pursuit of strong 
executive government replaced the radical democratic euphoria of the im- 
mediate post-war period. The first two of these pan-European disorders 
formed the background for the creation of the six new states after the first 
world war. The effect of fascist or quasi-fascist ideas is also clear, especially in 
Estonia and Latvia, where the rightist coups took place only months after 
Hitler’s accession to power in Germany. Although it took place eight years 
earlier, the rightist coup in Lithuania similarly took place only two months 
after Pilsudski’s take-over of the state in Poland (which itself followed Mus- 
solini’s introduction of the trappings of the fascist state in Italy). 

The third kind of influence is internal. The failure of the elites in the old 
empires to mould a unified political consciousness among its citizens and the 
success of the regional counter-elites in propagating an alternative political 
programme helped to bring about a transformation in the distribution of 
political power immediately after the first world war. Similarly, the failure of 
the leadership of the major political forces in the new states to coalesce 
diminished the legitimacy of some of the liberal democratic regimes of the 
inter-war period. The extent to which the authoritarian coups may have been 
related to inadequacies in political structures or to strains associated with the 
economic recession has been discussed above, with inconclusive results. A 
further consideration should be added: that of political culture. The Irish, 
Finnish and Czech elites and a section of the population had been involved ina 
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form of limited democratic politics since about 1830, 1863 and 1861, respec- 
tively, while a much larger share of the population became involved in mass 
politics after 1885, 1906 and 1907. The Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians 
lacked this political training; they had had no experience of parliamentary 
politics before 1906, an insignificant number were members of the four Dumas 
and the electorate could vote only indirectly in Duma elections. These differ- 
ences in political experience (despite similarities in general cultural develop- 
ment) may help to account for the extreme versions of democracy adopted in 
the new Baltic constitutions and may assist in explaining why the life of the 
new democracies was terminated prematurely. 

The process of political succession in these small states was, then, as 
troubled as that in the dominant neighbouring states. In both types of case, 
normal succession of governments was a function of the nature of the balance 
of power within parliament, subject to such restrictions as the constitutions 
imposed. The constitutional limitation makes comparative study of this pro- 
cess easier. In the replacement of one regime by another, however, the rule 
book is cast aside, and no constitutional or legal restrictions inhibit political 
actors. While certain uniformities may be detected in this more unrestrained 
form of political succession, the unpredictability of coups and revolutions is 
matched by the complexity of the factors that are at their source and by the 
difficulties that face the social scientist in explaining them. 


Notes 


1. On the establishment of the new states, see Graham 1927, Lyons 1971 and Mamatey and Luza 
1973. 

2. On the political systems of the inter-war period, see Mansergh 1934, Bilmanis 1951, Senn 1959, 
Magi 1967, Mamatey and Luza 1973 and Puntila 1975. 

3. The main difficulty is posed by the prominence and variety of agrarian parties; see also Urwin 
1980: 161-170. 

4. On the challenge from fascist or right-wing movements, see Rintala 1962, Volkmann 1967, 
Rintala 1969, Manning 1971, Havranek 1971, Zacek 1971, Taagepera 1974, Lipping 1974, Parming 
1975, Campbell 1977 and Vardys 1979. 

5. The following discussion is based on examination of line charts showing changes in the values 
of the variables, each of which has been standardised. These were computed from data in League 
of Nations 1926-29 and League of Nations 1930-37. In some cases, data were not available: on 
unemployment (Lithuania) and on the wages index (Lithuania and Finland). 
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